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(Continued from page 131.) 

I was now in a strait, what course to take to 
get a little money, my linen and woolen both 
wanting to be repaired. I met with a young man 
newly set up in his trade, with whom I proposed 
to work, and he was ready to comply with my 
offer, supposing it would be a means to improve 
him: so we agreed, and [ began with him, and 
found it answered much better than harvest-work, 
so that I stored myself with a little cash soon, 
and worked hard ail that summer, and in the fall 
of the year prepared myself for a journey with 
my good old friend Joseph Baines. 

We set out the latter end of the Sixth Month 


very well together : only I was afraid 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTIL 23, 1857. 
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But [ visited most ¢ ie meetings over again, 
and so I returned intu Huntingtonshire, North- 
hamptonshire, and so towards Dorsetshire, and 
Somersetshire, visiting meetings as I went 
through part of Oxfordshire. I had many 
meetings, sometimes fourteen in a week, and 
generally to satisfaction. In almost every parish 
where a Friend lived, we had a meeting, besides 
which sundry offered their houses, who were not 
Friends, which we embraced. I came through 
part of Hampshire and Warwickshire, and so 
back again to Hampshire, visiting Friends, and 
had many meetings in places where none had 
been, and the people were much inclined, who 
were not Friends, to have meetings at their 
houses in many places, and would desire Friends 
to conduct me to their houses : so that although 
I was entirely unknown to most, yet there was 
very great willingness to receive the doctrine of 
Christ; and sundry, I found afterwards, were 
convinced, by accounts I received from Friends. 
The teachers of the national way, and Dissen- 
ters also, were much disturbed, and threatened 
what they would do, and that they would come 


er Pew 


and dispute; and some of them came several 


times, and got out of sight, where they could 


,| hear and not be seen; but never any gave me 
and visited some parts of Yorkshire, and so into | 


Lincolnshire, Suffo!k and Norfolk, and we did | 


the least disturbance all that journey; but some 
would say | was a cheat (viz.) a Jesuit in 


that | disguise ; others, that I was brought up for the 


Friends took so much notice of me, he would be | pulpit, and for some misdemeanor suspended ; 


uneasy; but he was so entirely innocent, and | 
had so much of the lamb in him, that he never 
did, that I could find, shew any uneasiness, more 


than to give me acaution with a smile ; “ Sammy, 


said he, (for I was mostly called so) thou hadst 
need take care, Friends admire thee so much, 
thou dost not grow proud ;” and indeed the 
caution was very seasonable, as well as service- 
able to me; which I saw and did acknowledge. 
This Joseph was (it might be said) an Israelite 
indeed, as meek as a lamb, not great in the min- 
istry, but very accept: tble, especially amongst 
other people, having a meek, quiet, easy delivery, 
mostly in scripture phrases, with which he was 
well furnished, repeating them with very little 
or no comment upon them, which some admired 
very much; and he had great service at funerals, 
being in a peculiar manner qualified for such 
services. But he receiving an account of some 
troubles in his family, it brought a very great 
uneasiness upon him, and he returned home. 


and so they varied, according to their imagina- 
tions: but I was very easy In my service, and 
found my heart very much enlarged; some of 
the people took me to have a good share of 
learning, which, although it was false, served 
fora defence against some busy fellows, who 
thought they could dispute about religion and 
doctrine, which I always endeavored to avoid as 
much as possible, seldom finding any advantage 
by such work, but that it mostly ended in cavil- 
ing, and a strife of words. 

I went through part of Dorsetshire, and at 
Sherborne an old Friend was sick, and not ex- 
pected to get over that illness, and it came into 
my mind he would die of that ‘sickness, and that 
I must be at his funeral, and preach with my 
Bible in my hand. This made me shrink, as 
fearing it was the fruit of imagination, but I 
kept it to myself, and had many meetings about 
those parts, as at Yeoville, Puddimore, Masson, 
Weston, &c. Besides this, a young woman, 
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which afterwards became my wife, had strong 
hold of my affections, and I had acquainted her 
parents therewith, and had liberty from them to 


lay it before their daughter, which I did; al-, 
though at the same time it was upon me to visit ! 


America before I entered into the state of wed- 
lock, which I also gave her to understand; for 
I had reasoned in my own mind, that it might 
be better to let it rest until my return, if I lived; 
but in answer to that, thus it appeared, that I 
might have some offers there that might be a 
snare to me, and by this prior engagement |] 
might be freed from all temptations or offers of 


that kind ; for if it once was known there, that ' 


I was already engaged, even that would command 
silence on that account; so on this consideration 
I made my suit to her, who received it with 
such modesty and sweetness as was very en- 
gaging and obliging to me: but she had an uncle, 
on whom she had some dependence, who seemed 
much averse to it, and would have his niece left 
at liberty, that if any thing offered in my absence 
she might embrace it; which I very readily 
complied with; then he was pleased, only he 
would have me leave it under my hard, which 
also I was very ready to do; and more, that is, 
to stand bound myself, and leave her at liberty : 
to which she objected, as unreasonable on her 

art to desire sucha thing from me. So we 


parted, and I went to Street, Glastonbury, Burn- | 


ham, Sidcoat, Clareham, and Bristol, having let 
slip out of my memory the old Friend’s sickness 
at Sherborne ; but I had not been many hours in 
Bristol before a messenger came to desire Ben- 
jamin Coole to attend the funeral, and Benjamin 
came to me at Brice Webb’s, where I lodged, 
and told me how it was, and desired me to go; 
but I pleaded sundry excuses, first, my horse was 
not fit, with other objections, which were all 
removed. And accordingly I went to Bruton 
next day, being the Seventh-day of the week, 
and was at that small meeting on First-day. 
The funeral was on Second-day, which was ex- 
ceeding large, John Beere from Weymouth being 
there had something to say, but not much: then, 
as it was with me, I pulled my Bible out of my 
pocket, and opened it; upon which the people 
gave more attention than they had done before, 
and I had a very acceptable time, often in the 
course of my matter referring to the text for 
proof, and giving an ample testimony of the 
value we put upon the Scriptures, earnestly 
pressing the careful reading of them, and ad- 
vising to consider what they read, and to seek 
the Lord, by prayer, for assistance and power, 
that they might practice what they read, which 
was the ultimate end of reading, as well as the 
hearing of preaching, for without practice, it 
would avail but little ; with other advice to the 
same effect. And there being sundry teachers 
of several societies, one of them a Baptist, took 
hold of me after meeting was ended, and desired 
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{some conversation with me: I looked at him 
| earnestly, and desired to know if he had any 
objection against any part of what I had said? 
if thou hast, said I, (speaking with an audible 
voice, that stopt many of the company) this js 
‘the most proper place, the people being present; 
for they thronged about us very much. This 
made him conféss, that what he had heard was 
sound, and according to scripture, being very 
well proved from the text ; but he desired some 
private discourse between ourselves at my quarters, 
if I would permit it. I told him he might, [ 
quartered at Richard Fry’s, and Richard being 
present, told him he should be welcome to come 
to his house, and so we parted. And when [ 
came to Richard’s he said we should hear no 
more of him, for that he had in his discourses 
amongst his hearers spoken many very unhand. 
some things against the Quakers, endeavoring to 
unchristian them, and prove them heathetis in 
denying the ordinances : (a common plea used 
by all our adversaries ;) but this upstart carried 
the matter farther than some others did, by adding, 
that we denied the scriptures, and also would 
not allow of a Bible in any of our meetings, nor 
did our preachers ever use a Bible to prove any 
thing therefronr; that we preached to the people; 
(with more to the same purport) and as many of 
his hearers were there, my appearing with a 
Bible, and so often referring to the text for proof, 
did no doubt put him and them also upon a 
thought, what had been preached before by him, 
amongst them, concerning the Quakers, which 
‘now appeared to be a manifest untruth by what 
| they had both seen and heard that day : however, 
to be short, as Richard Fry thought, soit proved ; 
for he did not come at all near me, and so that 
went off well, and truth was exalted above lies 
and falsehood. 
| I returned back to Bristol well contented, 
| being filled with peace and consolation. At my 
| return I gave my friends Benjamin Coole, and 
some others, a relation of my conduct, and Ben- 
|jamin was much pleased [ went there, and 
| repeated what he had said before to persuade 
| me to go, adding, he was. pretty much assured 
it was my place to go, but that if he had known 
how it came into my mind to preach with the 
book in my hand, although in the sequel it 
proved right, yet he should have been afraid 
that more of imagination than revelation was in 
it; therefore that would rather have backened 
him, than have been any argument for him to 
have pressed my going so much as he did, by 
reason that he had found some mistakes com- 
mitted from such sights, which proved to be but 
imaginations: and he gave me ‘very suitable 
advice, to take care how I too easily embraced 
such things for truth, without a due trial, and 
that it was not displeasing to heaven to try the 
spirit from whence such things proceeded. 


(To be continued.) 
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ANN WARING. 
(Continued from page 134.) 

She was strongly impressed for a long time | 
before her death that this was her last sickness, | 
and frequently prayed the Lord that she might | 
have patience given her to support her present | 
affliction, and a disposition to submit entirely in | 
every respect to His holy will, and strength to | 
overcome all evil. She frequently mentioned it | 
as a favor that her Holy Father had enabled her | 
to resign and give up such and such worldly | 
things—and to be separated for a season from | 
her near and dear relatives; and said she had re- | 
ceived strength t» give them up, one after the | 
other, far beyond her expectation ; but when she | 
came to her husband and darling infant child, | 
she found the trial exceedingly great ; she ac 
cordingly one morning, about two months before 
her death, expressed to her husband her great | 
anxiety respecting the child, who, if she should | 
live, would go forth into the world without the 
overseeing eye and helping hand of a mother. 
Her husband informed her that the grand-parents 
of the child wished to take her under their | 
charge, and in that case the child would have | 
the same persons to bring her up that she her- 
self had, and himself likewise, if life was spared. 
She burst into tears and exclaimed, “ into his | 
hand will I commit her, who has promised to be 
a father to the fatherless.” 

She had much to say respecting the cross of 
Christ, saying, she had been favored to live to 
see the vanity and folly of professing christiani- 
ty without possessing it, and that it appeared ex- 
traordinary to her that people who were consid- 
ered to have good sound sense, should seem to | 
turn their whole attention to heaping up riches, 
which they were not certain of enjoying one day, 
and neglect entirely to prepare for death, which 
they are sure and certain must come. 

When the family were sitting round one day, 
she observed how apt we were to indulge our- 
selves in small things, and the excuse sometimes 
given in such cases to the judge in our hearts 
was, ‘‘ someof my acquaintances do things much 
worse, but we must be sensible that such excuses 
cannot be of any use, because it is hardly likely 
that other people’s faults should be any advan- 
tage to us. very one must do his own work, 
and that in the day time, and strength will un- 
doubtedly be given to make the work easy and 
the burden light.”’ 


She expressed an opinion that fashion, luxury 
and dissipation had risen to a very mournful 
height ; that we were surrounded with snares and 
temptations to entangle those who were not con- 
stantly upon the watch. She considered play 
houses as one of the most wicked and unprinci- 
pled sources of corruption, and although she had 
frequently been importuned to go there, yet she 
had never entered the door, and added, “I can 


\ 








assure you, my friends, that reflection affords me 
sweet peace of mind.” 

She expressed a wish to leave her child in the 
care of her parents and husband jointly, with the 
injunction of her being brought up in a plain 
manner, and taught the principles of Friends, 
knowing that her husband also thought they were 
a people whose principles were better calculated 
to impress gospel truths on the minds of children 
than any other; and further desired that she 
might be restrained from reading novels and ro- 
mances, which she believed to be very perni- 
cious, particularlyto female youth—adding, she 
was sensible that her time here was drawing 
towards a close,and had no confidence in any 
physician, and had consented to have one called 


| for no other reason than to satisfy her dear hus- 


band who was so anxious for her recovery, that 
he might not reflect on himself that anything 
could have been done that had not been done for 
her comfort, for which tender care she hoped he 
would be rewarded by Him whose reward for 
well-doing was sure—besides many other ex- 
pressions of love and ardent wishes for the fu- 
ture well being of her near and dear connections, 
very affecting to all present. 

At another time her little daughter was 
brought to her, and she being very feeble took 
little notice of her; she was asked if the child 
should be carried home to its grand-parents, and 


| cheerfully replied yes, adding, “if she should 


never see her more she had resigned her up into 
the hands of her Maker, who was able to do more 
for her than she could if continued with her, and 
earnestly prayed that he would be pleased to take 
her under his care and protection, and again ex-, 
pressed her desire that she should be brought up 
in a plain manner both in speech and apparel.” 

Perceiving those present much affected, she 
took her father by the hand, and with an ex- 
pressive and smiling countenance said, “ My 
dear father, give me up, why cannot thou give 
me up ?—My heavenly Father has given me the 
fullest assurance that He will receive me into his 
glorious kingdom, where I shall enjoy that which 
far surpasses anything this world can afford, and 
why should thee wish me to continue here?” Ad- 
ding, that her peace of mind could not be ex- 
pressed, it was such that all this world could 
neither give nor take from her. 

She at another time expressed that she longed 
for the time to come when she should be released, 
but hoped she would be favored to wait with pa- 
tience, saying, “‘ the Lord’s will be done in all that 
concerns me, for I can truly say I have none of 
my own, and he in whose hands I am, knows 
best when to take me,” adding, that she was 
prepared to meet him, and expressed how neces- 
sary it was to be prepared for such an awful 
change before laid on a sick bed ; that although 
the mercies of our heavenly Father were un- 
bounded, it was the greatest imprudence to put - 
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not compel him to come, leave him to God, the 
the judge of all.—John Wesley- 


off a work of such importance until the eleventh 
hour. 

On hearing of a number of sudden deaths, she 
said, ‘‘ these were loud calls, and it appeared to 
her they were more frequent than usual, and she 
hoped it would have its proper effect in warning 
us to shun the many vices which so sorrowfully 
abounded,” adding, ““O that the people would 
humble themselves as in the very dust—for dust 
we are indeed, and unto it we must shortly all 
return “ and observed the great need there was of 
living a life of duty, and that these considerations 
had of late very frequently and forcibly brought 
to her mind the resolution of good old Joshua, 
“ Let others do as they may, but as for me and 
my house we will serve the Lord. ” 

She seemed sensible of the approach of death, 
but her mother who had been with her the night 
before, wishing to remain with her that night, 
also, fearing she might decease in her absence, 
she insisted on her going home to take her rest, 
saying she should be favored with sufficient time 
to send for her parents and friends before she 
departed. 

The night before she died she scemed quite 
restless, and wished to be moved often. As she 
lay dozing about the middle of the night, she 
suddenly roused up a little and said, “ I cannot 
be with you always; whither I go ye cannot 
come, but I pray the Father tosend you another 
comforter that he may abide with you forever.”’ 

In the morning, being sensible that it was 
near her last, she desired that her father and 
mother and near friends might be sent for. After 
a little, perceiving those around her were weep- 
ing, she said, “ Mourn not for me, but for your- 
selves, and prepare to follow me.” After a lit- 
tle while, she enquired the time of day, and 
being answered eight o'clock, replied, “ at eight 
last evening I was struck with death.” She ap- 
peared perfectly composed in mind, and her coun- 
tenance the whole time was perfectly mild, serene, 


THE LITTLE MEMBER. 

There is nothing more likely to do mischief than 
an unruly tongue. Its movements are so quick 
and sudden that the first notice we have of the 
mischief is—that it is done. It is not like a fire, 
which gives warning first by the smell, then by 
its smoke, and then by a little blaze which may 
be extinguished before much evil is done ; but it 
is like lightning, which gives no warning till it 
strikes. A bad tale, an oath uttered, a harsh 
word spoken, a scandal, an obscene jest, or a 
hasty promise thrown out, cannot be recalled. 
Like the fang of a poisonous serpent, it gives 
the fatal stroke in the twinkling of an eye, and 
is then quiet. It is a great and most useful 
attainment that is made when one can control 
the tongue. 

Pythagoras required a youth to keep silence 
five years before he would admit him to the 
study of philosophy. This gave evidence of that 

| self-command which was a certain presage of 
; eminence. No progress can be made in wisdom 
| without the command of this unruly member. 
| That sense of propriety which reigned among 
the Spartans was owing to their being sparing ot 
their words. They would banish the loquacious, 
| who boasted that they could harangue a whole 
day on any subject which could be proposed. 
| Inthe Bible the same sense of propriety is 
| more forcibly inculeated. “ He that hath know- 
| ledge spareth his words, but a prating fool shall 
| full. A fool uttereth all his mind ; a fool’s voice 
is known by multitude of words. ‘The words of 
|a wise man’s mouth are gracious, but the lips of 
| 2 fool will swallow up himself. A fool is full 
| of words.’"—Y. P. Gazette. 


— . 


THE BRUISED REED. 
| ‘A bruised reed will He not brea 


1.» 
KR. 


Per- 


and pleasant, appearing fully sensible of what| haps the imagery may be derived from the prac- 
she had expressed to us a little before, that cur| tice of the ancient shepherds, who were wont to 
loss was her gain. After lying still a few min-| amuse themselves with thé pusic of a pipe of 
utes, she exclaimed with a strong voice, ‘O what | reed or straw, and when it was bruised they 


glorious prospects ;” then calling her relations to 
the bed side bid them all affectionately farewell ; 
and after a little pause cried out, “* Lord Jesus 
receive me into thy holy arms,” and with a tri- 
umphant countenance in a few moments breathed 
her last. 


NOBLE SENTIMENTS. 

Condemn no man for not thinking as you think. 
Let every one enjoy the full and free liberty of 
thinking for himself. Let every man use his own 
judgment since every man must give account of 
himself to God. Abhor every approach, in every 
kind or degree, to the spirit of persection. If you 
cannot reason, or persuade a man into the truth 
never attempt to force him into it. If love will 


| broke it, or threw it away as useless. But the 
bruised reed shall not be broken by this Divine 
Shepherd of souls. The music of broken sighs 
and groans is indeed all that the broken reed can 
afford him: the notes are but low, melancholy 
| and jarring ; and yet he will not break the in- 
| strument, but he will repair and tune it, till it is 
fit to join in the concert of angels on high; and 
even now its humble strains are pleasing to His 
ears. DAVIES. 


“Blessed old age! happy home! whcre do- 
mestic bliss is hallowed by exalted piety, and 
where we are taught how even earth may yield 
pure enjoyment, if only the spirit of God dwell 
(and rule) within us.” 
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THE CERTIFICATE OF JOSEPH WANTON AND SARAH FREEBORN. 

168-90. This is to certifie The truth to all people, That Joseph Wanton, son of Edward 
Wanton, of Scituate, & Sarah Freeborn, daughter of Giddeon fireborn, of Rhode island, haueving 
Intentions of marriage according to y® ordinance of God and his joyning, did Saye it before 
y° men’s and women’s meeting at Rhode island, before whom theire marriage was propounded 
and then the meeting desired them waight ffor a time and Enquiry being made betwixt the 
times wheather they were boath ffree and clear from all other, they appeariug y* second time 
all things being clear and they Published according to the Laws and customs of this place. A 
meeting of said people being assembled to geather at the house of Jacob Motts, the twenty-ninth 
daye of the Eleaventh month, called January, in the year one thousand six hundred eighty 
and nine, wheare Theye Tooke one another in y* presence of God and in the presence of us 
his people, whose names are hereunto wrigton, according to the laws of God and y® practise 
of ye holy men of God in ye Scriptures of truth, they both then promising before God and 
before us his people to live faithfully to geather Husband and wife till death separate them 
according to y°® honorable marriage which is of God, they then setting Both their hands 


unto it. God in Heaven is witness to what you 
Evizasetu Morr, 
Beruta Mor, 
WALTER CLARKE, 
DANIEL GOULD, 
(TiDDEON FFREBORN, 
Jacon Morv, 
Rosert DENNIs, 
ABRAHAM ANTHONY, 
JouNn COoREEN, 


say, and we also are witnesses. 
Racue. Hoveson, 
Lepy How .anp, 
Mary MANCHESTER, 
ELIZABETH ALLEN, 
Mary Hopason, 
CASSANDRA Mort, 
MARY FFREBORN, 
HANNAH Mort, 
Mary Morr. 


JOSEPH WANTON, 
SARAH WANTON. 


ALIcE ANTHONY, 
Mary Morr, 
JAacosp Mort, Junr., 
Epwarp GASKILL, 


This is copied from the Records of Rhode Island Monthly Meeting, and the ancient 
spelling preserved. 


TUE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 

There is, however, a grander church, to which 
I now ask your attention; and the consideration 
of this will peculiarly confirm the lesson on 
which I am insisting, namely, that there is but 
one essential thing, true holiness, or disinterested 
love toGodand man. There isa grander church 
than all particular ones, however extensive ; the 
Church Catholic or Universal, spread over all 
lands, and one with the church in heaven. 
That all Christ’s followers form one body, one 
fold, is taught in various passages in the New 
Testament. You remember the earnestness of 
his last prayer, ‘that they might all be One, as 
he and his Father are one.’ Into this church, 
all who partake of thespirit of Christ are admitted. 
It asks not, Who has baptisedjus ? Whose pass- 
port we carry? What badge we wear? If 
‘baptised by the Holy Ghost,’ its wide gates are 
openedtous. Within thischurch are joined those 
whom different names have severed or still sever. 
We hear nothing of Greek, Roman, English 
churches, but of Christ’s church only. My 
friends, this is not an imaginary union. The 
scriptures, in speaking of it, do not talk rhetori- 
cally, but utter the soberest truth. All sincere 
partakers of Christian virtue are essentially one. 
In the spirit which pervades them, dwells a 
uniting power found in no other tie. Though 
separated by oceans, they have sympathies strong 
and indissoluble. Accordingly, the clear, strong 
utterance of one gifted, inspired Christian flies 
through the earth. It touches kindred chords 
in another hemisphere. The word of such a 


man as Fenelon, for instance, finds its way into 
the souls of scattered millions. Are not he and 
they of one church? [ thrill with joy at the 
name of holy men wholived ages ago. Ages do 
not divide us. I venerate them more for their 
antiquity. Are we not one body? Is not this 
union something real? It is not men’s coming 
together into one building which makes a church. 
Suppose, that, in a place of worship, I sit so 
near a fellow creature as to touch him; but that 
there is no common feeling between us, that the 
truth which moves me he inwardly smiles at as 
a dream of fancy; that the disinterestedness 
which I honor, he calls weakness or wild en- 
thusiasm. How far apart are we, though visibly 
so near! We belong to different worlds. How 
much nearer am I to some pure generous spirit 
in another continent, whose word has penetrated 
my heart, whose virtues have kindled me to 
emulation, whose pure thoughts are passing 
through my mind whilst I sit in the house of 
prayer! With which of the these two have I 
church union? 

Do not tell me that I surrender myself to a 
fiction of imagination, when I say, that distant 
Christians, that all Christians and myself, form 
one body, one church, just as far as a common 
love and piety possess our hearts. Nothing is 
more real than this spiritual union. There ¢s 
one grand all-comprehending church; and if I 
am a Christian I belong to it, and no man can 
shut me out of. it. You may exclude me from 
your Roman church, your Episcopal church, and 
your Calvinistic church, on account of supposed 
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defects in my creed or my sect, and I am content | 
to be excluded. But I will not be severed from | 
the great body of Christ. Who shall sunder me | 
from such men as Fenelon, and Pascal, and 
Boromeo, from Archbishop Leighton, Jeremy 
Taylor, and John Howard? Who ean rupture 
the spiritual bond between these men and myself? 
Do I not hold them dear? Does not their spirit, 
flowing out through their writings and lives, 
penetrate my soul? Are they not a portion of 
my being? Am I notadifferent man from what 
I should have been, had not these and other like 
spirits acted on mine? And is it in the power 
of synod or conclave, or of all the ecclesiastical 
combinations on earth, to part me from them ? 
I am bound to them by thought and affection ; 
and can these be suspended by the bull of a 
pope or the excommunication of a council? The 
soul breaks scornfully these barriers, these webs 
of spiders, and joins itself to the great and good; 
and if it possess their spirit, will the great and 
good, living or dead, cast it off, because it has 
not enrolled itself in this or another sect? A 
pure mind is free of the universe. It belongs 
to the church, the family of the pure in all 
worlds. Virtue is no local thing. It not 
honorable, because born in this community o 


is 


that, but for its own independent aidan 


beauty. This is the bond of the universal 
church. No man can be excommunicated from 
it but by himself, by the death of goodness in 
his own breast. All sentences of exclusion are 
vain, if he do not dissolve the tie of purity 
which binds him to all holy souls. 

I belong to the Universal Church; nothing 
shall separate me from it. In saying this, 
however, I am no enemy to particular churches. 
In the present age of the world it is perhaps 
best, that those who agree in theological 

opinions should worship together; and [ do not 
object to the union of several such churches in 
one denomination, provided that a// sectarian 
and narrow feeling be conscientiously and scru- 
pulously resisted. Ilook on the various churches 
of Christendom with no feelings of enmity. I 
have expressed my abhorrence of the sectarian 
spirit of Rome; but in that as in all other 
churches, individuals are better than their creed; 
and amidst gross error and the inculeation of a 
narrow spirit noble virtues spring up, and emi- | 
nent Christians are formed. It is one sign of 
the tendency of human nature to goodness, that | 
it grows good under a thousand bad influences. 
The Romish church is illustrated by great names. 
Her gloomy convents have often been brightened | 
by fervent love toGod and man. Her St. Louis, 
and Fenelon, and Massillon, and Cheverus ; her 
missionaries who have carried Christianity to the 
ends of the earth; her sisters of charity who 
have carried relief and solace to the most hope- 
less want and pain : do not these teach us, that 


in the Romish church the Spirit of God has | for to dwell upon all the face of the earth.” 


| into common schools. 
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found a home? How much, too, have other 
churches to boast! In the English church, 
meet the names of Latimer, Hooker, Barrow, 
Leighton, Berkely, and Heber; in the dissent- 
ing Calvinistic church, Baxter, Howe, Watts, 
Doddridge, and Robert Hall; among the Quakers, 
George Fox, William Penn, R obert Barel: ay, and 
our own Anthony Benezet, and John Woolman; 
in the Anti-trinitarian church, John Milton, 
John Locke, Samuel Clarke, Price and Priestley. 
To repeat these names does the heart good. 
They breathe a fragrance through the common 
air. They lift up the whole race to which they 
belonged. With the churches of which they 
were pillars or chief ornaments, I have many 
sympathies, nor do 1 condemn the union of our- 
selves to these or any other churches whose 
doctrines we approve, provided that we do it 
without severing ourselves in the least from the 
universal church. On this point, we cannot be 
teo earnest. We must shun the spirit of sec- 
tarianism as from Hell. We must shudder at 
the thought of shutting up God in any denomi- 
nation. We must think no man the better for 
belonging to our communion ; no man the worse 
for belonging to another. We must look with 
undiminished joy on goodness, though it shine 
forth from the most adverse sect. Christ’s spirit 
must be equally dear and honoured, no matter 
where manifested. To confine God’s love or his 
good spirit to any party, sect, or name, is to sin 
against the fundamental law of the kingdom of 
God; to break that living bond with Christ’s 
universal church, which is one of our chief helps 
to perfection.— Channing. 


WARDROBE-WEBS AND TABLE-TIES OF BROTHER- 
HOOD. 

We wonder if our young friends have ever 
taken any lessons in the physiology or anatomy 
of the great earth on which we live, and seen 
what a surprising provision has been created to 
make one country dependent upon another for 
its luxuries, comforts and even necessaries. If 
they have not done this, we hope they will begin 
to make it a regular study. It is the most in- 
teresting department of science that we ever 
tried to look into; and we are sure they will find 
itso. Suppose, then, we take a lesson together 
in this study, which has not yet been introduced 
We will begin with the 
geography of the dinner-table, and the wardrobe. 
These shall be our maps and illustrations. You 
| have seen maps for blind people, with raised 
letters, figures, Xc.? Well, the dinner-table, 


| with all its different dishes, fruits, condiments, 
| &e., shall be our chart, with raised letters and 


figures which we can feel, too. With this chart 
before us, We may get at a clearer meaning, per- 
haps, of that sublime declaration of St. Paul, 
*¢(God hath made of one blood all nations of men 
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We shall see how all the face of the earth has 
been made for the dwelling place of one great 
family, united by the bonds of peace and love. 

Let us suppose that the island of Great Bri- 
tain had been the only portion of dry land that 


emerged from the waters that covered the earth | 


at the time of the Deluge, and that it were peo- 
pled now with its present population. All that 


is absolutely necessary to sustain life they might | 


draw from the island. There would be plenty 
of pure, wholesome water to drink. If all the 


land were cultivated with care ; if every acre were | 
made to produce food for man or beast, there would | 


be plenty of bread and meat for the people; 
there would be plenty of flax and wool grown to 
make comfortable and even elegant garments 
for them all in winter and summer, spring and 
autumn. They would find plenty of iron, cop- 


per, tin and lead stowed away in the cellar of the | 


island, and coal enough lying by to melt it with, 
and to make bright fires and light by night in all 
their houses. They could Jive; all their abso- 
lute wants might be supplied, if there were not 
another piece of dry land on the globe. To be 
sure they would not be able to have tea, coffee, 
rice, tropical fruits, and a thousand little delica- 
cies for their tables, or cotton, or silk, or costly 


furs for their wardrobes, or precious stones and 
woods, or pearl, ivory, or treasures of the deep 


foreign seas, or gold, or the choice metals dug 
from the bowels of distant lands, or medicinal 
herbs and minerals, or things whereof to com- 
bine colors for the canvass or for the dyeing of 
raiment. But what of that? They could live 
without these articles, and, perhaps, be quite 
comfortable, if so disposed. Now what would 
be true in the case of Great Britain, in the con- 
dition we have supposed, is now true with regard 
to the actual condition of every country upon 
the earth. The climate and soil, or surrounding 
sea, of every country will just supply the abso- 
lute wants of its people ; so that if all the people 
in the world would be satisfied with the mere 
necessaries of life, or with merely living, in the 
sense in which the tribes in the centre of Africa 
or Asia, or in some undiscovered island of the 
Pacific Ocean, live, then they might live inde- 
pendently of each other—without any trade or 
intercourse—-without feeling that one was neces- 
sary to the other in any way; in a word, as if 
God had not made them of one blood for to dwell 
upon all the face of the earth, as blood- 
relations, in peace and amity. This is the bar- 
barous state,—the state of mutual alienation, 
hatred and war. But as soon as people feel the 
want of something more than the necessaries of 
life, they must go abroad for it—they must go 
and talk in a friendly way, and trade with anoth- 
er people, living, perhaps, on the other side of 
the globe. And it isa very beautiful fact in this 
system of wants, that the countries most widely | 
divided by distance are most strongly bound to 





each other by their need of each other’s s produe- 
tions. Let us see if we cannot illustrate this by 
the figure we commenced with. 

We supposed the island of Great Britain the 
only tract of habitable land on the globe, and pos- 
sessing its present climate, soil and population. 
Now, then, suppose a line drawn from London to 
Bristol, and the island cut in two. The people 
on one side of the line can raise just what their 
neighbors can produce on the other. There is 
no ‘able tie to connect them; the tie of neigh- 
borhood, of intimate social intercourse, is the 
strongest that exists between them now. But, 
we will suppose the southern half of the island 
begins to float southward, leaving the other fast 
anchored in its present position. It has receded 


| two degrees, and the sun shines more blandly 


upon it, and the morning dews are warmer on its 
green things, and fruits will ripen well on its 
northern side which would not come to delicious 
maturity on the southern side of the other half 
of the island; in a word, better peaches, pears 
and apricots can be grown in South Britain than 
in North Britain. This difference creates a de- 
licioug table-tie between them—it is a mere string 
—but it is something which they feel binding 
them together. But keep a sharp watch of that 
string, as the southern section of Britain recedes 
from the other, and you will see it grow and grow 
into a mighty cable, which all the swords in the 
world cannot cut in two. South Britain recedes 
slowly towards the equator. Another year has 
rolled around, and it has anchored for a season 
under still warmer skies, and the warm night 
winds of the south breathe balmily on its vine- 
yards, its orange groves and fields. It can now 
send back to its twin sister island, fruits which 
its people never saw before—delicious grapes, 
figs, oranges, Xe. The taste and sight of these 
products of another clime delight every sense—— 
then every sense yearns for them; the children 
ask longingly for them; some of the younger 
ones, perhaps, cry for them. And now these 
beautiful, novel fruits, which the North Britons 
never dreamed of, never asked or wished for be- 
fore, become a want, a necessary, to satisfy the 
appetite they have created. Then the grape, the 
orange, the fig, and each of the other fruits sent 
by the south Britons to their brethren, consti- 
tute each a new table-tie, to be twisted in with 
that solitary string, which we had before, into a 
rope which holds the two islands more firmly 
together, the further they recede from each 
other. See how that rope grows in size and 
strength—how a new strand is added, as South 
Britain approaches the equator. It anchors again 
for a year in a still warmer clime, and its fields 
are covered with the luxuriant sugar-cane, cot- 
ton and coffee plants, and rice. It now sends 
back to its northern.sister a stock of these won- 
derful productions, over and above its oranges, 
lemons, pine-ap ples, and other delicious fruits. 
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The sugar is tasted and declared the very thing 
for the table, and the children wonder how they 
could have been comfortable without it. Grad- 
ually it finds its way to every table, however fru- 
gal, and all declare that it is not only a luxury, 
but a necessary. The coffee is tried—a little 
suspiciously at first—but it is soon found to be 
an excellent substitute for cold water at break- 
fast. Hundreds of ingenious people are set at 
work making cups to drink itin ; and it finds its 
way from the tables of the rich to the tables of 
the poor, who drink it from tin, iron or pewter 
basins, or very rude vessels of earthenware ; and 
then the people all begin to feel that they cannot 
get on well without coffee, and it becomes a ne- 
cessary also: The rice is fair to look upon, and 
is served up delicately to invalids and to people 
of delicate appetites, and gradually to people of 
common appetites, and is found an excellent ar- 
ticle of food; and where a man bought it at the 
apothecary’s by the ounce, for a child recovering 


from the measles, he now buys a pailful of it of 


the grocer at a time, for puddings of a family 
size; and mothers and matrons decide unani- 
mously that they cannot get along well without 
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two together with giant strength, when sepa- 
rated by a distance of four thousand miles. The 
Southern island had table wants and wardrobe 
wants which her sister could only supply, and 
the two cables grew, strand by strand, to equal 
strength and size. Suppose you contrive a dia- 
gram of these table bonds of brotherhood. Get 
some book containing the amount of articles 
brought into Great Britain from countries within 
1,000 miles south of London, during the year 
1847, then of articles from countries within 
4,000 miles of it in the same direction. Let 
every million of pounds sterling worth of these 
articles be represented by a cord of one quarter 
ofan inch in diameter. Divide the island as we 
have supposed, and when the two halves are 
1,000 miles apart, give the size of the rope that 
will connect them at that distance, allowing a 
quarter of an inch to every million of pounds 
worth of the produce exchanged between them. 
Do the same when they are 4,000 miles apart ; 
or when the one supplies the other with cotton, 
coffee, rice, sugar, tea, spices, and all the fruits 
and other productions of tropical climes; and 
receives in return all that Great Britain now sells 


rice ; and soit becomesa necessary. Here, then, to the countries which produce these articles. 
we have three more table-ties, each larger and | This you can easily do, and the difference between 
stronger than the whole rope which connected | the ropes or cables, at the two distances, will 
the two islands before. But we have another } show that the table bonds of brotherhood between 
larger still to twist from the cotton. The arrival | two countries increase in number, size and 
of this new product is hailed with wonder. Queer | strength, with the distance which divides them. 


ideas are circulated about it, and many children 
are of the notion that it is a kind of wool that 
grows on wooden sheep. Some of it is spun into 
thread and sold for needle-work in little balls ; 
some is woven with common sheep’s wéol into 
cloth ; and even garments are made of it entire, 
and found excellent. The next year more of it 
comes from South Britain, and machines are 
made for spinning and weaving it, until hundreds 
and thousands of men, women and children are 
employed in working it upfor general use. And 
soon cotton is declared an absolute necessary to 
the North Britons. Cotton becomes the first 
wardrobe-web between the two islands, a tie 
larger and stronger than either of the table-ties 
we have described. Every one of these ties 
grows larger and larger every year. Let us twist 
them into one great cable, and then compare it 
with the string which connected the sister islands 
when divided only by the distance of two degrees. 
We shall see how clear it is, that “ God made of 
one blood all nations of men for to dwell upon 
all the face of the earth” in such a way, that 
countries the furthest apart should be the most 
strongly tied together by their need of each 
other’s productions. 

We have only been watching the growth of 
that string which South Britain cast to its sister 
island as it receded southward. But North Brit- 
ain also cast her receding sister a string of equal 
size, which grew into another cable, to hold the 


Now, war goes prowling about with its sharp 
sword, to cut these ties, and to leave nations to 
float away from each other into the black abyss 
of discord and ruin.—Burriti’s Thoughts and 
Things at Home and Abroad. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 23, 1857. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


Our Yearly Meeting convened in the new 
Meeting House on 2nd day the 11th inst., and 
continued its sittings until the following 6th day 
afternoon. An unusually large number of 
Friends were in attendance, and the increased 
accommodation added greatly to the satisfaction 
and comfort of thoseassembled. Several minis- 
ters and members from other Yearly Meetings 
were acceptably with us, and the Epistles received 
from our correspondents were interesting and en- 
couraging. 

Both sides of the building were opened for 
worship on the First day morning and evening 
previous, and on Fifth day morning, and it was 
computed the number in the house on First day 
morning was not less than 3000. The various 
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subjects claiming attention called forth much 
lively exercise, and although on some points there 
were diversity of sentiments, yet harmony and 
brotherly love were felt to prevail. The Report 
of the Committee to provide for the better ac- 
commodation of the Yearly Meeting, and the 
minute embracing the prevailing exercises will 
be found in the present number. 


REPORT. 


The Committee to provide for the better ac- 
commodation of the Yearly Meeting, report, 

That having very fully stated particulars in 
their report to the Yearly Meeting last year, but 
little remains to be added thereto, excepting that 
the buildings are ready for use. 

The dwelling reported as standing on the 
Eastern portion of the Cherry Street front, has 
been removed by mutual consent. By this trans- 
action the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia has been subjected to the necessity of 
providing another house for the use of the care- 
taker, and the Yearly Meeting realizes the whole 
value of the Cherry Street front. 

The cost of the building and improvements 
heretofore estimated at 36,000 dollars, has ex- 
ceeded that sum by about 4,376 dollars. 

The entire sum of $33,000 subscribed for the 
use of the Yearly Meeting, has been received by 
the Treasurer of our Committee. 


Sixth Day, afternoon. 


The following minute, xpressive of some of 
the exercises of this meeting, was read and ap- 
proved. 

During the exercises of this meeting, we were 
made sensibly to feel that while acceptable wor- 
ship may be performed at all times and in all 
places; when we walk by the way, when our 
hands are engaged in the lawful vocations of life, 
or when the head rests upon the pillow—yet we 
are social beings, and there is a peculiar propriety 
in assembling together for public worship, in 
order to manifest our allegiance to the King of 
Kings,—to seek for reconciliationand communion 
with Him, and unite with those whose hearts 
beat in unison with ours, in offering up silent 
aspirations for his continued mercies. 

The Head of the Church has given us the 
gracious promise, that He will be found in the 
widst of those who assemble in his name, and 
many among us can thankfully acknowledge that 
in our religious meetings, where often there is 
no outward ministry, the Shepherd and Bishop of 
souls has made his presence known among us by 
the breaking of bread. Let those who feel this 
Christian obligation to attend all our meetings, 
not be found weary in well-doing, and when 
thus assembled labor for a qualification to offer 
acceptable worship, and by their example as well 
as precept invite others to join’ with them in 
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this public acknowledgment. Individuals as 
well as Monthly Meetimgs would then be favored 
to extend encouragement to those who are neg- 
ligent in this respect. A concern was felt that 
none should suffer the love of money to prevent 
them from allowing and encouraging those under 
their care to assemble with their friends in mid- 
week meetings, remembering the faith of the 
widow who made first a cake for the prophet, and 
realized the promise that the barrel of meal 
should not waste, neither should the cruise of 
oil fail, and she and her son were preserved alive. 

The proper training of youth was felt to be of 
vital importance. While the storing of the 
mind with useful knowledge and the develop- 
ment of the intellect are proper subjects of 
parental care, may we ever remember that the 
growth of those holy principles which spring 
from the root of Divine life in the soul, is the 
main object that should engage our attention, 
for on this depends our happiness here and our 
preparation for the joys of eternity. To preserve 
the youthful mind from the contaminating in- 
fluence of evil company and pernicious publica- 
tions, requires affectionate care and consistent 
example. The salutary restraints of parental 
love, the selection of suitable publications, and a 
concern on the part of parents to make their 
home attractive, would tend to remove the in- 
ducements to wander in search of hurtful plea- 
sures. The frequent reading of the sacred 
scriptures in the family circle, accompanied by 
a suitable pause for meditation, and silent wor- 
ship, has ever been attended with a blessing. It 
has been the experience of many, that passages 
recorded by holy men of old, which have been 
read in youth and not then appreciated, became 
in after years the source of comfort and edifica- 
tion when revived in the memory and opened to 
the understanding by the operations of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The desolating effects of intemperance claimed 
the serious consideration of the meeting, and 
Friends were encouraged to bear a faithful testi- 
mony against the use of spirituous liquors, and 
individually to watch the many avenues through 
which this enemy enters. 

The condition of Friends unfavorably situated 
for the education of their children in schools 
under the care of the society, claimed our 
sympathy, and all were encouraged to an in- 
creased carefulness, to avoid placing them where 
music and vain accomplishments have been in- 
troduced, and also against the insidious attempts 
which are making by some professors of religion, 
to improve public morals by the encouragement 
of theatrical exhibitions. 

The provisions of our Discipline in relation to 
dealing with offenders, are intended for the pre- 
servation and restoration of the members of our 
society, and encouragement was extended to all, 
to watch over one another for good. Thus the 
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design of religious association would be answered, 
to gather and not to scatter the flock. 


The Committee thereto appointed, produced 
an essay of an epistle, which on being read was 
approved, directed to be transcribed, signed by 
the clerk, and a copy thereof forwarded to each 


of the Yearly Meetings with which we corres- | 


pond. 
Having been permitted again to assemble for 
the transaction of the important concerns of a 


Yearly Meeting, now that we are about to| 


seperate, we have thankfully to acknowledge that 
the Divine Presence has at times been with us, | 
uniting our hearts together, and enabling us to 
feel an inerease of Brotherly Love. Grateful | 
for the favor, and with desires that this may | 
continue with us in our several allotments, we | 
conclude, to meet again at the usual time next 
year, if so permitted. 
Extracted from the Minutes. 
WILLIAM Griscom, Clerk. 


Marrirp,—On the 6th inst. at the residence of 
Tuomas W. Pearsatx, according to the order of the | 
religious Society of Friends, ‘Ewin Tuorne, to) 
Cuarvorte F. Pearsatt, all of ‘the City of New York. 


, According to the order of the Society of 


Friends, on the 29th of 4th mo., Tuomas Witson, of | 


Danville, Montour co., to Mary, daughter of Joun K. 
EEveEs, of Millville, Columbia co., Pa. 


» On the 30th of 4th mo., last, according to 
the order ‘of Friends, Wittiam w. Griscom, to SaRau 
M. Coorer, both of Woodbury oe 


, On the 30th of 4th mo., 1857, by Friends | 


ceremony, Franxuin Davis, of Staunton, Virginia, to 


Maria E. Kent, daughter of Joseph and Maria J. Kent, | 


of Chester county, Pennsylvania. 


Diep, On the 11th inst., of consumption, Attce D. 
Kirk, wife of Samuel Kirk, and daughter of Andrew 
and Elizabeth Moore, in the 34th year of her age—a 
member of West Branch Monthly Meeting, Clearfield 
Co., Pa. 


Ina recent number of Hovey’s Magazine, the 
remark is made that “fewcomplete and tho- 
roughly made gardens and grounds are to be 
found. We see everywhere in the rapid increase 
of wealth and population in our suburban towns, 


fine buildings, erected almost by magic, in the | 
highest style of architectural art, and finished | 


without regard to expense. These*costly dwell- 
ings, as well as those of more humble preten- 
sions, meet our eyes in every direction, and would 
command our highest admiration, but for one de- 
fect, they are wanting in the elegant surroundings 
which should belong to every suburban resi- | 
dence; the lawn, the ornamental grounds, the | 
fruit garden, or even the little parterre, have | 


been entirely neglected, and they stand bleak | 


- and alone, an ostentatious display of wealth with- | 
out taste, on the one hand, or the appearance | 
of a depleted purse without the means of doing 
anything more, on the other.” 
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ORTHODOXY AND HETERODOXY. 
BY 8. M. J. 
(Continued from page 139.) 

Before I take leave of the “ Lay Churchman” 
and his work, which I have been reviewing, it 
|Seems proper to notice two objections he makes 
'to the doctrines of Friends. One of these relates 
to the alleged insufficiency of the ‘ Light’ of 
Christ ;’ the other to the supposed necessity of a 
creed for every Church. 

The first of these objections he states as fol- 
‘lows, viz: “We therefore reject this sentiment, 
| that ‘the light within every man is to be reckoned 
| his sole guide, because men may err in their con- 
| ceptions. of what it is. Our judgment is imper- 
'fect, and if we have no test, by which we can 
judge whether we are led by a true or a false 
|light, we may go far astray before we know it. 
| Such i is the constant experience among Friends, 
to this day.” Page 37. 

In this passage he represents the Light within 
|as the ‘ sole guide’ recognized by Friends ; which 
Fe not agree with the paragraph immediately 
| preceding, wherein he says: “ It was evidently 
| the effort of these fathers in the Church, [Fox 
and Barclay,] to give prominence to the spirit ; 
and a subordinate place to the scriptures. They 
did not object to the use of the Bible, but to its 
| abuse,—and whatever may be said of their doc- 
trine, justice requires that it should be fairly 
stated.” 

The doctrine of the early Friends, was, that 
the Light of Christ, otherwise called the grace of 
| God, the Spirit of Truth, or the Holy Spirit, is 
the fountain of divine knowledge in the human 
soul; that a manifestation of it, sufficient for 
| salvation, is given to every man, and therefore it 
\is the “ primary rule of faith and manners.” 

The scriptures of truth, being a record of rev- 
elations made to holy men in former ages, are, as 
Barclay says, “ only a declaration of the foun- 
tain, and not the fountain itself, therefore they 
lare not to be esteemed the principal ground of 
all truth and knowledge, nor yet the adequate 
| primary rule of faith and manners. Neverthe- 
less, as that which giveth a true and faithful tes- 
| timony of the first foundation, they are and may 
be esteemed a secondary rule, subordinate to the 
Spirit, from which they have all their excellency 
and certainty.”’ 

Now if it be admitted that the Holy Spirit 
does, in this age, influence the hearts of the faith- 
| ful, to open the understanding, quicken the con- 
| Science, and renovate the soul, it follows, as a 
| necessary consequence, that its authority must be 
isupreme ; the stream that flowed from it ina 
former age, cannot rise above the fountain. 

That it does in this age so influence the hearts 
|of good men, may be proved from authorities 
that stand high i in the Episcopal Church. T’aber, 
in his work on the Holy Spirit, says: “TI find, 
to use the empliatic language of scripture, the 
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regenerate are the temple of the blessed spirit,| sive of Friends, thirty-eight Protestant sects, all 
built upon the foundation of the apostles and| claiming the scriptures as their primary rule of 


prophets, Jesus Christ being the chief corner] faith and practice, and nearly all having creeds. 


stone. Eph. ii. 20. ‘ God himself condescends 
to dwell within them; 1 Cor. iii. 16, 2 Tim. i. 
4. 1 John iv. 12, 15, 16, and like the Shekinah 
in his magnificent house at Jerusalem, sanctifies, 
illuminates and directs them.” 
similar to this might be quoted from the Homi- | 
lies of the Church of England. 

Are we to accept these declarations in their 
literal and obvious meaning? If we do, then it 
must be conceded by every churchman, that the 
Holy Spirit dwells in the regenerate soul, to | 
sanctify, illuminate and direct it. Will our au- | 
thor be so illogical as to say that the Holy Spirit 
is now limited by the Scriptures, and that all who | 
have not aecess to the sacred volume are desti- | 
tute of a spiritual guide ? 

May we not conclude that there is much in- | 
consistency in the teachings of the Episcopal | 
Church, and indeed, of ne: arly all the Churches | 
in Christendom ; ; at one time declaring their be- | 
lief in the continued operation and guidance of | 
the Holy Spirit, as a teacher always nigh us ; | 
and at other times insisting that there is no reli- 
ance upon this spiritual guide, unless it speak to 
us through the scriptures, which are declared to 
be the primary rule ? | 

But it is objected that men are liable to be} 
mistaken in regard to the teachings of the Spirit, 
and hence they run into fanaticism. It may be | 
answered that they are at least as liable to be | 
mistaken about the meaning of the Scriptures, 
when they undertake to expound them, as they 
generally do, by the unassisted reason of man. 

The second objection of the “ Lay Churchman” 
against the doctrines of Friends, he states as fol- 
lows, viz: “ Quakerism declares that creeds lead | 
to dispute and schism ; that the only safeguard 
against confusion is to center to the seed of life | 
within,” &c. But their own history, embracing | 
as it does a period of only two centuries, shows 
at least four distinct divisions —and they are now 
consummating another.” 

It may be answered that according to his own 
showing, those who are now consummating | 
another division, are not withouta creed. ‘ T he | 
opposers of Hicks,” he says, “called themselves 
‘ Orthodox F riends,’ and adopted and published 
a confession of orthodox faith.” He might have 
added that the same party, just before the sepa- 
ration of 1827, attempted to impose upon the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting a creed or confes- 
sion of faith, and that a disposition on their part | 
to define and insist upon abstruse points of doc- | 
trine was one of the causes of that schism. 

But admitting that there have been four or 
five schisms in the Society of Friends in two cen- 
turies, let it be remembered that Protestantism 
has existed very little more than three centuries, 
and that there are in this country alone, exclu- 
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The whole history of the Christian Church 
shows that a creed will not secure uniformity of 
belief, nor prevent schisms. The celebrated 
Nicene creed did not heal the divisions in the 
Church, but gave rise to much controversy and 
bloodshed. The creeds and confessions of faith 
adopted by the Protestant reformers did not pre- 
vent schisms among them, and the thirty-eight 
Protestant sects in this country have not, by their 
creeds, been able to secure unanimity of senti- 
ment. It maybe added that the Catholic Church 
has never been able to produce unjformity of be- 
| lief f among its members, or even among its teach- 
ers; notwithstanding its creeds, its traditions, 
its claim to infallibility, and ite coercive ma- 


| chinery—the dungeon, the rack, the faggot, and 


the sword. 

If a creed had been necessary for the Church, 
| it may be presumed that C hrist would have left 
one ; but He taught his disciples to rely upon 
the Holy Spirit as their guide into all truth ; He 
prayed the Father to endow them with this hea- 
venly gift, and not his disciples only, but all that 
should believe through their word. He pointed 
to the fructs that should be brought forth as the 
evidence of discipleship, for it is not the profes- 
sion, but the possession of religion that saves the 
soul. — not the hearers, but the doers of the law 
that shall be justified. In accordance with these 
principles, the truly enlightened mind places 
very little reliance upon creeds, but looks to the 


| conduct of religious professors as the test of their 
| sincerity, and regards a holy life as the best pass- 


port to Heaven. 


The account which we publish of the capture 
of an American slaver, is another proof of the 


fact to which we have before adverted, that 
the slave trade, and the horrors of the middle 
passage, are still in active exercise, and there 
is reason to believe that thousands of human 
beings are still annually torn from their homes 
in Africa, and subjected to all the cruelties of 
this iniquitous system. 

Within afew weeks, the Marshal of New 
York has pursued and captured two vessels 


| sailing from that port, with all the appliances 


for the traffic, and there is reason to believe that 
merchants in some of our northern cities, are 
engaged in fitting out these vessels and partici- 
pating in the proceeds of the enterprize. 

It appears that the Anti-Slavery Societies of 
Jamaica have suggested to the British govern- 
ment, that the gun boats which were built for 


| the war in Russia should be employed in the 
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neighborhood of Cuba, to prevent the landing of 
vessels engaged in the slave trade, and that 
this will prove more effectual than cruising upon 
the coast of Africa. 

The capture of this schooner is regarded as 
the first effectual blow which has been given to 
the slave trade, and it is believed that if the 
supply to Cuba can effectually be cut off, the 
planters of the West Indian Colonies will be 
able to compete sucessfully with their rivals 
whose slave markets are supplied by American 
slave ships. 

CAPTURE OF AN AMERICAN SLAVER. 
373 Negroes rescued. 


On Thursday last, the 16th inst. the inhabitants | 
of St. Ann’s Bay were thrown into a state of |, 


considerable excitement by the arrival of a 
schooner—evidently American—towed into port 
by her Majesty’s brig Arab. It was soon ascer- 
tained that the schooner was a slaver, and that 
she had on board a large number of captives. | 
It appears that the Captain of the Arab had 
received information that a bark and schooner 
were expected in Cuba from the Coast of Africa, 
each with a cargo of slaves. <A strict watch was 


therefore kept, and on Monday, the 13th inst., 
a suspicious-looking eraft was seen with a full , 
press of sail, making the best of her way to her 


destined port. She was closely pursued, and 
the Captain finding that there was no possibility 
of escaping from the Arab, deserted her, taking 
with him in a shallop his crew, money, chrono- 
meter and other useful articles. The commander | 
of the Arab dispatched his gunboat, with fifteen | 
men, under the command of his First Lieutenant, 
with orders for the capture of the shallop. The | 
chase continued for nearly three hours, and a} 
shot having destroyed the rudder of the shallop, 
the Captain, who was owner of the slaver, sur- | 
rendered. ‘Two of his principal slaves and an | 


interpreter were taken from the shallop, and the | 
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gentlemen furnished ground provisions, bread, 
&e., and while the food was being prepared, the 
whole of the human cargo was brought upon 
deck and washed, and had blankets given them 
until clothing could be procured. Thirty of 
them were ina dying state, but the most humane 
attention was paid to them, and up to the time 
when our informant left St. Ann’s Bay they 
were all alive, and expected to do well. The 
Hon. Charles Royes, Custos of the Parish, sent 
off, without loss of time, a dispatch to his 
Excellency the Lieutenant Governor, acquainting 
him with all the circumstances connected with 
the capture, and requesting to be informed 
whether the captives should be handed over to 
proprietors of estates who were anxious to procure 
their services. 

The captain of the schooner refused to give 
his name or the name of the vessel, but stated 
that he would be a loser of $30,000—a loss 


| which did not cause him much concern, as he 
had made other and successful trips. 


A great 
deal of information, however, has been obtained 
from the interpreter, who mentioned that several 
vessels were left on the African coast—that they 
were to have sailed soon with full cargoes—that, 


‘upon an average two vessels departed weckly, 


each with 500 to 700 slaves on board—that the 
trade was rapidly increasing~—and that the slaves 
on being landed in Cuba were worth from $500 
to $700 each. With regard to those that were 


captured in the schooner, there was but one 
| day’s supply of provisions on the day of capture, 


and so limited was the quantity of food doled out 


| to them during the passage that when they saw 


the soup, bread, yams, Xc., which were sent on 


| board by the gentlemen of St, Ann’s, they made 
'arush to get at them, and it was found necessary 


to exercise a rigid discipline, in order that the 
numbers that were the most enfeebled should be 


| the first supplied. 


The slave schooner las two decks, and between 
them the captives were packed in such a manner 
that they had scarcely room to move. During 


crew were left in it to make the best of their | each day of the voyage they sat in a painful 


way to Cuba. 
The first Lieutenant then boarded the schooner, 


j 
{ 


posture, eighteen inches only being allowed for 
each to turn in, and in a deck-room of 30 feet 


and found her filled with young Africans, males | in length 300 human beings were stowed away, 


and females, to the number of 373, no less than 
127 having fallen victims to the horrors of the 
middle passage during a voyage of 29 days. 
The poor captives were in a wretched condition 
—all of them were naked—and the greater part 
seemed to have been half-starved. They were 
packed closely together, and covered with dirt 
and vermin. On the arrival of the schooner in 
St. Ann’s Bay, several gentlemen went on board, 
and their, sympathies were excited at the misery 
they witnessed. Messrs. Bravo & Brother sug- 
gested measures which were adopted, and, with 
their usual liberality, ordered a steer to be killed, 
and soup prepared for the sufferers; other 


and brought up in platoons once every day to 
get a small portion of fresh air. The schooner 
draws but six feet of water, is of great breadth, 
and flat-bottomed, aud was thus built to enable 
her, in case of pursuit, to run into a port where 
there is not much depth of water. ‘The inter- 
preter states that when slave-trading Captains 
cannot escape cruisers they make their way to a 
particular point of land on the Cuban coast, run 
the vessels ashore, and leave the slaves to perish. 
The place alluded to is surrounded with rocks— 
none but flat-bottomed boats can get in—and 
the whole of that portion of the coast is blanched 
with human bones. 
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The commander of the Arab is in pursuit of 
the bark that sailed in company with the schooner, 
and we hope that we shall soon have accounts of 
her capture.—almouth (Jamaica) Post. 


SPRING-TIME. 


Away—away to the pleasant hills, where the grass is 
springing forth, 

And weaving its beautiful mantle of green all over the 
joyous earth— 

Where the white flowers bloom in the creviced rock, 
and the violet’s eye of blue 

Smiles on the pure and beautiful sky through its pearly 
tears of dew! 


Go—leave the thick and crowded mart, and the city’s 
noisome breath, 

Where crime with its dagger lurks unseen, and the air 
is dark with death— 

Where avarice plucks the staff away wheron the 
wicked lean— 

And vice leans over its midnight bowl, with the song 
and jest obscene. 


Away—away, to the forest shades, where the boughs 
are green again— 

And the young bud opens its perfect leaves in the 
kindly sun and rain ; 

Where the vine puts forth its delicate hands to clasp 
the oak’s huge limb— 

And the woodland flowers are blowing wild on the 
shadowed streamlet’s brim. 


Away—’tis better to tread the earth, and breathe the | 
mountain air, 

Than to muse o’er the love of other times by the 
taper’s yellow glare; 

Better—tar better the open page where the finger of 
God hath been, 

Than the dim, strange scrolls of forgotten days and 
the ponderous tomes of men! 

Let the beautiful dancer leave the hall where the 
midnight mocks the day, 

And freer and lighter shall be her step where the 
healthful breezes play— 

Let the scholar turn from his weary task, and his heart 
shall lose its pain, 

The blood flow back to his pallid cheek, and his brow 
be smooth again. 


Away--to the hills—the streams—the woods—for a 
spell of peace is there— 

A welcome bland from the early flowers, and a kiss 
from the perfumed air— 

Away—and thy heart shall finda friend in every flower 
and tree, 

And Nature’s pure and beautiful forms shall whisper 
of love to thee. 


The attention of a little girl having been call- 
ed toa rosebush, on whose topmost stem the 
oldest rose was fading, while below and around 
it three beautiful crimson buds were just unfold- 
ing their charms, she at once and artlessly ex- 
claimed to her brother, ‘‘ See, Willie, these little 
buds have just awakened in time to kiss their 
mother before she dies |” 


OBEDIENCE, Diticence, TrutH.—It is said 
that when the mother of Washington was asked 
how she had formed the character of her son, she 
replied that she had early endeavored to teach 


him three things: obedience, diligence and truth. 
No better advice can be given by any parent. 


SMITHSONIAN LECTURES. 
Dr. D. B. Reid’s First Lecture. 


Professor Henry introduced Dr. Reid to the 
audience, and, in adverting to his plans for ven- 
tilation, quoted an extract from some recent pros 
ecedings of the Royal Institution in London, 
where Dr. Bence Jones had given certuin statis- 
tical details showing the great reduction of 
mortality in a hospital which Dr. Reid had 
ventilated, and that the mortality increased again 
when the ventilation was suspended. 

Dr. Reid responded to Prof. Henry, stating 
the pleasure it had given him to renew his ac- 
quaintance in Washington with a gentleman 
whom he had formerly met on the other side of 
the Atlantic, and whose researches in electricity 
and other branches of science had made his name 
as familiar as it was respected throughout En- 
rope. He claimed the indulgence of the audi- 
ence in entering on a course while still imper- 
fectly acquainted with this country, and perhaps 
not yet fully acclimated to it, as the experience 
of personal illness for the last fortnight had 
taught him. 

Dr. Reid then commenced his first lecture 
with a general sketch of the position in which 
man is placed on this globe. With his natural 
wants at first supplied in a congenial climate, he 
was still, at a very early period of history, like a 
traveller without a guide in respect to many de- 
partments of physique, an omnipotent Creator 
having in general given him his external senses 
as a guide in steering his course in the materia! 
world. Increase of knowledge, arts, and manu- 
factures gradually accompanied an increasing 
population. New climates, new wants, and new 
occupations stimulated his ingenuity and re- 
warded his invention as much as it increased his 
comforts. Habitations in caves or clefts of rocks, 
such as are described in the Sacred Scriptures, 
as well as tents and huts, the primitive abodes 
of man, soon gave way in many places to more 
systematic habitations, though these are still to 
be found away from the scenes of civilization, 
Monuments and public temples thus arose in 
Cyclopean, Egyptian, Druidical, Indian, Chinese, 
and Mexican architecture. The Greeks, with 
the finest eye for beauty and proportion, excelled 
all their predecessors ; the Romans added a gor- 
geousness and luxuriance of ornament that 
competed with without rivalling the severe and 
more scrupulous taste of Grecian architecture ; 
and then followed a host of styles that have 
multiplied to the present time, where the spire 
and the dome, the pointed and the circular arch 
are continued with endless modification to the 
erystal palace and iron buildings of modern 


| times, 
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But during all this period comparatively little 
attention was paid to the question of air ; which 
has been so much the subject of-investigation 
in modern times. Buildings were at first too 
imperfect in their structure and fittings to form 
those air-tight receptacles that have multiplied 
so largely in the present day. The same re- 
sources und machinery were not available for 
their construction. ‘Lhe habits and occupations 
of the people were different. Few read, and 


still fewer wrote, till the press began to diffuse | 


its influence among mankind. (Gas lights were 
but a recent invention, and the illumination of 
rooms by night with an artificial daylight sun. 
But with all these inventions the duration of 
human life has not increased. Passing over the 
times of the ancient patriarchs, human life seems 
still on the whole to have been diminishing from 
the time when it is generally supposed to have 
been reduced to three score and ten. How many 
places are there where from a quarter toa half 
the population now die within from five to ten 
years ; born, as it were, to pass through an in- 
tancy of suffering and sorrow, and then to dis- 
appear from this transitory scene? And then, 
it we look to adults, is it not true that, so far 
from attaining three score and ten, many are 
cut off before they are twenty-five’ An age of 
fifty years is beyond the average, and three score 
und ten or upwards is still more rarely attained. 
But is there any just foundation for the belief 
that three score and ten is the allotted period 
for man’s existence? Is the passage from the 
Psalms correctly interpreted to which this alleged 
maxim is usually ascribed’ He contended that 
it was not; that Biblical critics usually attri- 
buted this psalm to Moses, believing that it 
was written by him in the wilderness, 
when the Isrealities were exposed to great sut- 
feritg. As yet he had met with no clergyman 
of any denomination who was disposed to insist 
on the popular interpretation usually ascribed to 
it. He thought this subject one of great prac- 
tical importance; that the question should be 
set on a right footing; that if it were not only 
possible, but probable, that a very marked exten- 


sion of five, ten, fifteen, and five-and-twenty | 


years could be given to human lite by fair atten- 


tion to the moral, religious, and physical ele- | 
ments that entered into it, nothing would con- | 
tribute more to place the whole subject of the 


duration of human life on a better footing than 
the right determination of this point. It would 


regulate, or at least affect, the period of infancy 
5 


and education, the time of entering on business, 
and form an element in ali subsequent concerns 
of life. Above all, it would be one of the 
strongest checks upon that fast system of living 
and that incessant strain upon the nervous sys- 
tem that was so marked upon thousands and tens 
of thousands, especially in great and populous 
cities, whether we looked to London or Paris, or 
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to New York or St. Petersburgh. Vain would 
the attempt be to extend properly the duration 
'of man if the nervous system was exhausted, 
whether from an honorable ambition, a corrupt 
luxury, or a want of faith, hope, and content- 
ment in the providence of the Creator. 

Dr. Reid then turned his discourse to the 
physical evils attendant on human life, and ex- 
plained the magnitude of the evils attendant on 
defective ventilation. Man respired, on an 
average, twelve hundred times an hour during 
the whole period of his existence. The lungs 

contained millions of cells, and if pure air were 
| not supplied all these provisions for life and 
health were more or less frustrated ; the blood 
became changed in its qualities; the brain, the 
eye, the ear, and every tissue and fibre of the 
human frame were more or less affected. The 
result varied in every degree, from the most 
trifling head-ache, listlessness, or languor, to every 
variety of fever, scrofula, consumption, or even, 
in extreme cases, to sudden and immediate death. 

In large cities and in all populous districts a 
right system of drainage and external cleansing 
was the true remedy for periodical evils too ofteu 
attributed to other causes. ‘That being secured, 
the right ingress and egress of airin individual 
buildings and habitations became the next de- 
sideratum. 

Dr. Reid then showed by experiments the 
fundamental principles of ventilation, illustrat- 
ing the tendency of the air to assume rotatory 
movements, and thus induce the removal of 
vitiated and the supply of fresh air whenever 
expansion or any other cause produce a distur- 
bance in the atmospheric balance. ‘The effect 
of the human frame in inducing such currents 
was then pointed out, so that the body always 
ventilates itself if the natural currents it deter- 
mines are not impeded by the architecture which 
surrounds it. 

A special ventilating shaft has been con- 
structed at the Institution for the illustrations, 
and a connexion is established between it and a 
tube and chamber in the experimental table, by 
which a ventilating power is brought to bear on 
any visible vapors used in explaining the prin- 
| ciples and practice of ventilation. 


LARGEST CLOCK IN THE WORLD. 

The dials of the English Parliament clock 
are twenty-two feet in diameter, and are the 
largest in the world. Every half-minute the 
| point of the minute-hand moves nearly seven 


| 
{ 
\ 
' 
| 
| 
| 


jinches! ‘The clock will go eight and a half 
| days, and strikes only for seven and a half, so as 
to indicate by its silence any neglect in winding 
it up. ‘The mere winding of each of the strik- 
ing-parts will take two hours. The pendulum 
is fitteen feet long ; the wheels are of cast iron ; 
the hour-bell is eight feet high and nine feet in 
diameter, weighing from fourteen to fifteen tons. 
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The weight of the hammer is four hundred 
pounds. 


THE LAST ERUPTION OF MOUNT HECLA. 


At the commencement of the year 1845 Mount 
Hecla had for seventy-nine years been in a state 
of quiescence—a period of rest longer than any 
that had occurred within the historical recollec- 
tion of man. As early as 1839, however, there 
were indications that the smouldering fires con- 
tained in its bosom were far from éxtinguished. 
Still, the recollection of the last fearful eruption 
being long since forgotten, the minds of the 
inhabitants retained their newly-gained serenity ; 
and when the outbreak did come, it took the 
public mind as much by surpriseas though Nature 
had not already been frequently convulsed by, 
the titanic struggles of the mighty Fire monster 
hidden in the depths of Hecla’s bowels. 

On the 2nd of September, 1845, commenced 
the eighteenth eruption of Hecla, that has taken 
place within the memory of man. Heavy, murky 
clouds hung over the hilly districts in the 
vicinity of the voleano, and a dull, oppressive 
quiet pervaded the atmosphere, when at 9 o’clock 
in the morning both earth and air were suddenly 
convulsed and all nature was thrown into con- 
fusion. The earth shook, the heavens thundered 
in one continued roar, like the dashing of the 
surf on the southern coast in the Winter season, 
and impenetrable clouds of fog and mist wrapped 
themselves as a vail about the summit of the 


mountain, hiding it from the strained and) 


anxious gaze of the trembling inhabitants. 
About 10 o’clock this cloud darkened, and 
raisiag slowly from the peak of the volcano, 
spread itself over the whole sky, deluging the 
earth with a shower of ashes and scoria, and 
obscuring the atmosphere to such a degree that 
the people could with difficulty grope their way 
to their homes for shelter. At 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon daylight was restored, and the fall of 
ashes changed into a shower of volcanic sand 
which continued to pour down until the close of 
the succeeding day, by which time it covered the 
ground to the depth of nearly two inches, 
It is worthy of note that the thunder which 
accompanied the commencement of this shower 
was very feebly heard in the immediate vicinity 
of Hecla, while in remote places it was dis- 
tinctly audible. On the island of Grimsoe, 
lying 50 miles distant, it was mistaken for the 
discharge of artillery on board of a French priva- 
teer cruising in the vicinity. A slight trepida- 
tion of the earth was also perceptible in some 
places, while in others it was not at all noticed. 
When the cloud cleared away and daylight 
again made its appearance, Hecla was seen to be 
belching forth its contents through three different 
craters—one on the north-east summit of the 
mountain, one on the highest central peak, and 





the third lying further back toward the south- 
west. From the central crater issued a dark 
column of ashes, which, pierced by irregular 
flashes of lightning, and attended by mighty 
peals of thunder, raised its lofty head to the 
clouds before it broke in a shower of ashes on 
the eastern plains. Both of the other openings 
emitted dense clouds of white, steamy smoke, 
but it was seldom clear enough to distinguish 
them from each other, and the mass ejected by 
the three craters mixed into one dusky cloud of 
ashes, which appeared to issue from a single 
source. Measurements taken of this column of 
ashes indicate its actual height to have been twice 
that of the mountain itself, varying at different 
times in altitude from 6,774 to 13,926 feet. 

About 74 o'clock in the evening a shock 
occurred, shaking the island to its very founda- 
tions, and filling the minds of the inhabitants, 
both brute and human, with consternation and 
alarm. The dogs, those faithful companions and 
assistants of the islanders in all their out-door 
and domestic operations, ran howling into the 
wilderness, and did not make their appearance 
in the vicinity of human habitations until after 
the lapse of a week. At this time an immense 
fan-shaped flame issued from amid the vapors 
which flowed from the crater, throwing pieces of 
scoria in every direction, and bearing in its midst 
huge masses of red hot stone, which after being 
whirled about a short time in the air, fell back 
into the fiery chasm whence they had emerged. 
As twilight approached, the lava was seen stream- 
ing down the west side of the mountain in a flood 
of liquid fire, overwhelming everything in its 
course and heating the streams in the neighbor- 
hood almost to the boiling point, so that hundreds 
of dead fishes were thrown to the surface, while 
at the same time the hot springs in the vicinity 
were deprived of their characteristic high tem- 
perature. . 

From the 4th to the 9th of September, Heela 
was completely enveloped in clouds and mist. 
There was only an incessant roaring and the 
constant showers of ashes to indicate the con- 
tinued activity of the voleano. ‘The violence of 
the eruption seemed, however, to be abating, 
notwithstanding the lava continued to flow at 
the rate of about 50 feet an hour, with heavy 
clouds of steam, pursuing its irresistible course, 
crushing and pushing the cracking masses of 
scoria sideways in every direction. By the 9th, 
this stream had advanced about half a mile, when 
it commenced hardening, and at length ceased 
to flow altogether. On the 12th, it again com- 
menced, the roaring inside of the crater increased, 
and the column of ashes reappeared. The wind 
veered to the east, and for the first time the 
south-western districts received a sprinkling of 
ashes, destroying the plants and depriving the 
cattle of their means of subsistence. ‘The volcano 
continued in activity until the 14th, roaring and 
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puffing forth globular clouds of smoke and steam, 
like the breathing of an immense subterranean 
giant, while the snow-capped mountains, Trief- 
jeld and Oecefeld Jokeln, which had never been 
seen otherwise than of a daZzling white color, 
were for a time enveloped in black clouds. The 
volcano, after blustering harmlessly a few. days 
longer, appeared to have become appeased; a 
strong smell was at the same time emitted, 
resembling nothing that had ever been noticed 
at previous eruptions. The lava stream seemed 
to have accelerated its speed, opposing hills 
having turned its course into a narrow valley. 
On the 8th of October the thunder increased | 
in violence and the lava again foamed ina broad 
glowing stream around the talus of the hill. On| 
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THe Beauty or HEeaven.—A little Swe- 
dish girl was walking with her father one night, 
under the starry sky, intenfly meditating upon 
the glories of heaven. At last, looking up to 
the sky, she said, ‘‘ Father, I have been think- 
ing if the wrong side of heaven is so beautiful, 
what will the right side be?” 








PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiour awp Meat.—Flour continues steady. Good 
brands are offered at $7 25 per bbl.,and better brands 
for home consumption at $7 12 a 7 62, and extra and 
fancy brands at $7 75 a8 50. There is very little 
demand for export, and little stock to operate in. Sales 
of Rye Flour at $4 62 barrel Last sales of Pennsyl- 
Corn Meal at $3 56 per barrel, and Brandywine at 
$3 85. 

Grain.— Wheat is in demand, and prices firm. Sales 


the 4th of November the hill appeared like a! of prime Pennsylvania red are making at $1 75 a 1 80, 
mass of fire from summit to base, as the lava! and $1 80a 185 for good white. Rye is firm. .Penn- 
coursed down its sides in three streams, and so | sy!vania is held at $1 per bu. Corn is in demaud at 


Hecla continued in a state of eruption, at times | 
more or less violent until the middle of March. | 
At times it was altogether hidden by mists and ! 
clouds, its existence and position only demon- 
strated by its continued groaning. Some days | 
it would be entirely quiet, and a thin white | 
vapory cloud played in the air directly over the | 
crater. ‘Then again the lava would flow forth, | 
the column of ashes would be raised on high 


at 83c for Southern yellow, afloat. Oats are steady; 
sales of Penna. and Delaware at 58} a 60c per bushel, 





NUMMER RETREAT AT HIGH LAND DALE. 
The season of the year is at hand, when many 
citizens leave their homes for the benefit of pure air; 
the attention of the readers of the Intelligencer 
is called to the pleasant Retreat of Cuarces and 
CaruarineE P. Foutxe, who have again enlarged their 
premises, and are prepared as heretofore to receive 
summer boarders. 
Their farm and residence is near the crown of one 


amidst the uproar of repeated peals of thunder, | | ane ( 
and would be swayed from side to side by the of the mountain ridges in Monroe County, Pennsylvania, 
0 ‘ so Mtanatiek oll h I | about two miles from Stroudsburg, the county town, 
wind threatening one district after the other, or: and three miles from the Delaware Water Gap, in one 
driven downward by the raging east-north-east _ of the healthiest situations to be found in Pennsylvania. 
wind, and rebounding from the earth would be! On this high elevation and near the domicile is a 


rolled about in the air with resistless fury. 

On the 25th of March the fire again lighted 
up, with a hitherto unequalled glare—at first 
clear and distinet, and afterward separating itself 


in every direction in dark red beams of light, | 
shooting about so rapidly that the eye could | 


scarcely follow them in their course, and pre- 
senting all the phenomena of the northern 
lights. This was the last effort of the volcano. 
On the next day the top of the mountain emerged 
from the smoke and flame which had enveloped 
it for over half a year, and during the next few 
weeks a slight emission of smoke and ashes was 
the only evidence of the eruption that had taken 
place. After the 6th of April these also dis- 
appeared, and by the 11th the lava had cooled 
off to such a degree that the falling snow lay 
unmelted npon its surface. Since then Hecla 
has remained at rest, and all rumors and reports 
of subsequent outbreaks may be directly traced 
to the anxiety caused by this eruption, the 
terrified inhabitants picturing a recurrence of the 
catastrophe in every rumbling sound and every 
shower of dust carried by an easterly wind from 
the ash-covered districts around the volcano. 





Truth will, be uppermost, one time or other, 
like cork, though kept down in the water. 





| large spring of excellent water, which supplies a Bath 


House attached to the premises,—while within doors 
there is much to give comfort and create a home feel- 
ing, and make this a very desirable mountain Retreat. 

The cars leave Camden in the morning and arrive 
at the Stroudsburg station within two anda half miles 
of High Land Dale, early in the afternoon. 


5th mo. 16— 6t. T. Bi ke 





| (\ HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 


YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Summer Ses- 
sion of this Institution will commence the 18th of 5th 
mo. 1857, and continue twenty weeks. 

| Terms.—$70 per session, one half payable in 
advance, the other in the middle of the term. 

| No extra charges. For further particulars address, 

| HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 

\. Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., Ns J. 





YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the Summer session of this Institution on 
| the Ist 2d day in the 5th mo. next, Lectures will be 

delivered on ‘various subjects, by the teacher. Also, 
, on Anatomy and Physiology, by a medical practition- 
er; the former illustrated by appropriate apparatus; 
the latter by plates adapted to the purpose. 
| Terms; 65 dollars for 20 weeks. No extra charge 
| except for the Latin Janguage, which will be 5 dollars. 
| For Circulars, including references, and further par- 
ticulars, address 
BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal, 
London Grove P. O., Chester co., Pa. 
3d mo. 14, 1857. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge St., North side Penna.Bank- 





7 ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR » 





